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This, the December issue, is our last effort 
as editor. We would be remiss if proper and 
public credit were not paid to those members 
who were responsible for whatever success 
was enjoyed this year. 


First and foremost to BILL SHOLAR who has 
helped and guided every issue. Without him 
I could have done nothing. Next, our presi- 
dent, CHARLIE BEIDLER. He had served 
as editor for three years and was familiar 
with the many problems associated with 
PANO and was of invaluable help in handling 
all technical problems. 


Members of my local region, GEORGE DU- 
VALL, CARROLL LEFON, TOM LUSK, BOB 
NEWBROUGH, DON PETERSEN, and others 
who responded to requests for help in the 
preparation of the early issues. 


DOTTIE RUSSLER, VERN RACEK and 
PCAers from Rocky Mountain Region sup- 
plied copy for the first of a series featuring 
the Regions. ART FREDERICK, PAUL HEIN- 
MILLER and their friends from Hudson- 
Champlain produced more copy for the Sep- 
tember issue than I had seen for a long 
time. Congratulats and thanks for produc- 
ing one of the most exciting issues of the 
year in October. 


To BURT PROPP, THE EVANS, BOB DEN- 
DER, JOHN CASE, CHARLES J. WICK, 
CHUCK BINNA, BILL KNOLL and the many 
others my heartfelt thanks. PANORAMA is 
and always has been a joint effort of the 
membership. It is as good or as bad as you 
make it. Next year we are fortunate to have 
as editor PAUL HEINMILLER (see PCA Per- 
sonality of the month). He has contributed 
' much to PCA and Panorama in the past and 
brings a professional touch to our magazine. 
He was the winner of our “Improyement Con- 
test” last year and his winning suggestions 
and comments were closely followed to the 
best of our ability. He can do a great job 
but he needs your help. I sincerely ask that 
you give him the help and support he deserves 
by responding to his requests for copy. 


The past year has been a lot of work but most 
rewarding for me. The challenge presented 
by each issue plus the pleasure of developing 
new friendships has made me realize what a 
privilege it has been to be your editor and 
how lucky I am to be a member of PCA. 


DUES ARE DUE! 






PORSCHE CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. 
STATEMENT OF 
CASH RECEIPTS & DISBURSEMENTS 
APRIL 1, 1961 — SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


CASH ON HAND 


Alexandria Bank ...........00.00..0........ $ 1,424.88 

I I 2b icZoscdetnacendicrinctaes 10,462.45 

PO aha cichecidinsnsterenta cataiectnciones 125.00 
I secoiesctoss Ses eninaciscneidineae Se teeenaer $12,012.33 

RECEIPTS 

Returned Checks Redeposited ........ $ —0O— 

III soca pecscrntdetcacatintsccrcipienciats 400.00 

Porsche Parade Deposit ................ 300.00 

RRS ES Se CEA ee eer aren ae 5,945.10 

i ca 26.00 

Transferred from Alexandria Bank 1,282.88 

Merchandise Sales .......................... 3,228.11 
De SEI IID io sincccietecsccceabcccacccnsnees 11,182.09 
TOTAL CASH TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR ........ $23,194.42 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Refunds Regional Dues .................. $ 2,765.56 






Refunds Overpayment Dues 11.50 
Refunds Merchandise .. 14.60 
Merchandise Purchases — 3,926.30 
PIII ctithceictonaitentvasvessstienicseceotae 75.00 
= 1.22 
I a MEISE Ae es 1,624.47 
Mailing, Postage, Miscellaneous .... 308.06 
Panorama Production Costs ...... -" 7,307.79 
Panorama Office Expense ............ (6.68) 
Panorama Mailing Expense .......... 1,265.64 
Salary—Executive Secretary .......... 500.00 
9 EE ee 410.73 
Telephone & Telegraph ................ 57.64 
Porsche Parade Deposit ................ —0— 
Returned Checks .................... hii 60.00 
Equipment Purchased .................. ; 15.35 
Transfer from Alexandria Bank .... 1,282.88 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS .... 19,620.06 
CASH ON HAND SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
Alexandria Bank 0.0.0.0... ........ $ 142.00 
Chicago Bank ....... a aeenc Ne 3,282.36 
Petty Cash ........... sscicibedaesiasivieliceclbiocata 150.00 
TOTAL CASH SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 _.......... . 3,574.36 
TOTAL CASH ACCOUNTED FOR .............. ... $23,194.42 


NEW ADDRESS 
FOR PANORAMA 


Beginning at once ALL material for Porsche 
Panorama should be addressed to Paul Hein- 
miller, Editor, 


323 Oakridge Drive 
Schenectady 6, 
New York 


Send to this address ONLY items for publica- 
tion in Panorama. This means articles or 
photographs. 


Do not send Changes of Address, requests 
for copies or anything else to the above ad- 
dress. All correspondence except material 
for Panorama should be sent to the Executive 
Office, P. O. Box 3025, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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FACTORY 


PORSCHE’S CONTINUED OPTIMISM 


Turnover: 114 Million Deutsch Marks—1500 
Sports Successes around the World. 


2 EUROPEAN AND 14 NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Stuttgart: The annual report of the Dr.-Ing. 
h.c.F.PORSCHE KG. shows, once again, a 
positive tendency. It indicates a relatively 
slow, but nevertheless steadily increasing bus- 
iness success. Although the management 


does not underestimate the hard competition 
in the next year, Porsche considers the sales 
situation for 1962 to be again favorable. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Due to the high volume of current orders and 
an increase in production, the Management 
is able to report an increase of 7 Million 
Marks in the annual turnover. This year’s 
turnover is 114 Million Marks compared with 
107 Million Marks last year. Five Million 
Marks have been invested in machinery, 
tools and other equipment. The strength in 
personnel has shown further growth. The 
total staff comprised 1295 at the end of this 
year compared with 1250 in 1961. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


The export of Porsche cars shows, in com- 
parison with the previous year, a decrease of 
approximately 2,4%. A total of 8240 cars 
has been produced in this year; of this num- 
ber the following have been sold in: 


Auto- Previous Per- Prev. 
Country mobiles Year centage Year 
USA 3098 2950 37,9 38 
Federal 
Republic 2809 2500 34,4 32 
Europe 1878 1850 23,0 24 


Rest of Over- 
seas C’ntr’s 295 270 3,6 4 


Canada 90 130 1,1 2 
Total 8170 7700 100% 100% 


The Porsche export of cars amounts to 65,7% 
of the overall production, whereby the United 
States of America are still the main export 
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country. At the present time, Porsche pro- 
duces approx. 34,5 cars per day. Since pro- 
duction began in 1950, a total of 47,501 ve- 
hicles has been produced. 


GENERAL NEWS 


During 1961, Porsche continued to improve 
its customers’ service, and broadened its 
sales and service organizations in all parts 
of the world. 


The Porsche works in Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen 
consist of three facilities with a total area of 
47,100 square meters, of which 31,100 sqm 
are covered. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1962 


The Dr.-Ing.h.c.F.PORSCHE KG. intends, in 
respect to the favorable sales-situation, orders 
and annual dealer-contracts, to increase the 
production by 10% in 1962, and at the same 
time, to reduce the delivery time. 


SPORT 


Once again, after six years of interruption, 
THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD CHAMPION- 
SHIP saw with PORSCHE a German firm 
competing. This was a new challenge for 
PORSCHE. Dut to the short time available, 
it was impossible to develop a new Formula-I 
racing car for the 1961 season. Therefore, 
PORSCHE entered last year’s improved For- 
mula-II versions which were altered accord- 
ing to the F-I regulations. 


Nevertheless, Dan Gurney with his PORSCHE 

attained the astonishing success in placing 

third in the WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP, equal 

points with Stirling Moss. Gurney was the 

oy Grand Prix driver to finish all eight 
s. 


In the SPORTS CAR WORLD CHAMPION- 
SHIP PORSCHE, with its much smaller en- 
gine capacity—compared with its competi- 
tors—placed third behind Farrari and Mas- 
erati after winning the Index-of-Performance 
overall at Sebring as well as class victories at 
Sebring, the Targa Florio, the 1000 KM race 
on Nirburgring, Le Mans and Pescara. 


Factory-entered Grand Touring cars attained 











remarkable successes in winning the GT over- 
all at the Targa Florio as well as class vic- 
tories at Le Mans, the Tourist Trophy, the 
Coppa Intereuropa and the 1000 KM Race 
of Paris. 


PRIVATE PORSCHE DRIVERS were success- 
ful at the Canadian Sports Car Grand Prix, 
on the Nurburgring, at the airport races in 
Vienna/Aspern and Innsbruck, the “12 Hours 
of Huy”, the Austrian Alpine Rally and the 
Tour de Belgique. 


Besides of some 1500 successes all over the 
world, private PORSCHE drivers have won 


2 EUROPEAN AND 14 NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


European Hillclimb Championship 
Heini Walter/Switzerland 


European Rally Championship 
Hans-Joachim Walter/Germany 


The European Hillclimb Championship for 
the fourth successive time was won on 
PORSCHE cars. 

14 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

WON IN PORSCHE CARS 1961 


USA: Sports cars up to 2000 cc, Bob Holbert; 
Sports cars up to 1500 cc, Bob Bucher. 


CANADA: Sports cars, Ludwig Heimrath; 
Sports cars up to 1600 cc, Klaus Bartels. 


AUSTRIA: Sports cars, Franz Albert; Grand 
Touring, Herbert Nosek. 


BELGIUM: Rally Champion, Jacques Patte; 
Grand Touring Hillclimb, Robert Crevits. 


SWEDEN: Grand Touring, C. G. Hammar- 
lund; Ice-Racing, Simon Bostrém. 


SWITZERLAND: Sports cars, Heini Walter; 
Grand Touring, Heinz Schiller. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Sports cars, Milivoje Bozic. 


GERMANY: Grand Touring, Dr. Ernst Pflug- 
beil. 


The European Rally Trophy for the firm with 
the best performance in the Mille Miglia, the 
Coupe des Alpes and Rally Germany was won 
by PORSCHE. 


As the best Grand Touring driver in the Eu- 
ropean Hillclimb Championship the Swiss 
Heinz Schiller has been awarded the FIA 
Challenge Trophy. 


The ONS Trophy for the most successful Ger- 
man novice driver was won by H. P. Nysten 
on PORSCHE. 


—All Porsche works cars had excellent sup- 
port from BP, DUNLOP and BOSCH— 


PORCHE DRAMA 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Stuttgart: Porsche racing manager Huschke 


von Hanstein gave a brilliant performance of 
improvising in Cape Town and Johannesburg. 
Stormy weather and engine trouble of the 
vessel which brought the two Porsche For- 
mula-I racing cars to Cape Town, seemed 
to make a participation of the Porsche racing 
team in the “Grand Prix of Transvaal” doubt- 
ful. The vessel was due to arrive in Cape 
Town on December 3rd, time enough to trans- 
port the two Formula-I racing cars to Jo- 
burg, but racing manager Huschke von Han- 
stein waited in vain for the arrival of the 
vessel. 


Bad news waited for other bad news. The 
plane with Joakim Bonnier and Edgar Barth 
aboard was delayed as well, due to foggy 
weather. A participation in the race seemed 
to be impossible, for an unknown racing 
course without any training always represents 
a great handicap. 


Then the events occurred in a hurry: Bonnier 
and Barth arrived. The vessel entered the 
harbour of Cape Town on December 9, the 
day of the race. At 3 o'clock in the morning 
the cars were disembarked. At 5 o'clock a 
plane flew the cars to Joburg. At 12 o'clock 
at noon they were dragged to the racing 
course. In spite of the fact that the race had 
already begun, racing manager Huschke von 
Hanstein decided to participate. Bonnier and 
Barth joined the race without training at a 
delay of one minute and a half, under the 
loud applause of the 25,000 onlookers. Al- 
though both were in hopeless positions, the 
two Porsche drivers succeeded in capturing 
the third and fourth place in one record 
lap after the other. At the end of the race, 
after 300 km, Bonnier was only 20 seconds 
behind the winning Clark (Lotus) and Taylor 
(Lotus). The two Porsche pilots had the 
loudest applause after this splendid perform- 
ance, when they finished third and fourth 
respectively in the overall classification. Only 
11 out of 25 cars reached the finishing line. 


TRANSLATION 


The official name of the Porsche Factory is: 
Dr. Ing.h.c.F.Porsche K.G. 


In response to many inquiries, here’s a break- 
down of what this title stands for. “Dr. 
Ing.h.c.” stands for an Honorary Engineering 
Degree bestowed on old Professor Porsche 
in 1924 during the Third Reich. It was given 
to Prof. Porsche by the Technical University 
of Stuttgart for his design of the 2-liter 
Daimler Benz racing car which won the 
Targa Floria that year. Prof. Porsche was 
Technical Director of Daimler Benz at that 
time. He had previously received an Hon- 
orary Degree from the Technical University 
in Vienna during World War I. 


“F.” stands for Ferdinand, the first name of 
Prof. Porsche. 


“K.G.” stands for Kommanditgesellschaft 
which is a special type of Corporation in Ger- 
many used by family-owned companies. 
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THE TRAFFIC LAW THEY CAN’T ENFORCE 


Reprinted from “Home & Highway Maga- 
zine,” published by the Allstate Insurance 
Companies, by permission of the editors. 


Hitting another car from the rear would 
appear to be an accident easily avoided. The 
other auto, after all, isn’t moving toward you. 
With brakes and steering in good order, you 
have plenty of opportunity to maneuver if 
the car ahead should suddenly stop. 


Yet rear-end collisions, far from being in- 
nocuous items in the statistics, are a major 
safety problem. They account for nearly one 
of every 10 traffic smashups. They’re the 
No. 1 cause of deaths and injuries on express- 
ways and turnpikes, where cars speed in 
packs. 


Some are “chain reaction” crashes. One, 
fairly typical, occurred beneath the orange 
halo of the Chicago-Gary steel mills on a 
rainy night. 


There, as a 21-year-old woman drove along 
the Calumet Expressway, a truck ahead 
splashed through a puddle that showered 
her windshield with mud and water. Her 
vision obscured, she reacted in panic. She 
immediately stopped—on the roadway. 


A motorist behind fortunately saw her in 
time and stopped. But a third car, unable to 
halt, slammed into his auto, knocking it 
against hers with such force she was hurled 
into a ditch. A fourth car, braking frantically, 
pulled up just in time. But a fifth struck 
the entire group. The woman was killed, 
eight others were injured. 


Almost all the ingredients of the most dan- 
erous type of rear-end collision were present 
in that accident. It occurred on a high-speed 
expressway, for one. It was at night. The 
weather was bad. And most of the motorists 
either were following one another too closely 
—the traffic violation police can’t prevent— 
or were not alert enough under prevailing 
weather and road conditions. 


Look at these factors: 
1. Expressways. 


Normally three times safer than ordinary 
roads, they breed rear-end collisions for sev- 
eral reasons. One is their fostering of “high- 
way hypnosis.” When virtually all you must 
do is steer, your alertness quotient inevitably 
drops. 


Higher speeds also are a factor. You tend 
to carry over ordinary-road driving habits 
onto expressways. At 50 or 60 miles an hour 
you're apt to maintain between-car intervals 
that were suitable for 30. Or you practice 
such local-driving customs as returning to 
your original lane after passing each car, 
in a sort of leap-frog fashion, rather than 
remaining in a lane where the other cars 
are moving at the speed you wish to travel. 
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A false sense of security is a further hazard. 
Emergency situations seem less likely on 
superhighways. It’s the turnpike straight- 
away, ironically, on which most rear-end 
smashups occur. There, rather than on hills 
or curves, most persons choose to stop; and 
there also you tend to increase speed and 
become less attentive. 


2. Night. 


These, hours, in which nearly two-thirds 
of all traffic deaths occur, call for extra 
caution on any roadway. Because fatigue 
usually begins to set in after the supper hour, 
going-to-sleep accidents rise—including some 
of the worst rear-end collisions. Some driv- 
ers, affected by drowsiness or turnpike hyp- 
nosis, even have followed a vehicle’s taillights 
as it pulled onto the shoulder, then realized 
too late it was stopping. Also, motorists 
readily “overdrive” their headlights. Your 
rate of speed should always permit you to 
stop within headlight range. 


3. Bad Weather. 


This is especially significant: It not only de- 
creases visibility and increases road hazards, 
but also affects stopping distance. The likely 
result: Chain-reaction collisions. 


Similarly, the hazards inherent in fog regu- 
larly are underestimated. Early one morning, 
despite the posting of “Fog ahead” signs, 59 
cars were involved in a series of rear-end 
collisions on New Jersey's Garden State Park- 
way that injured 28 persons. “I hit my 
brakes but there wasn’t time to stop,” was a 
stock explanation. The heaviest fog covered 
only a two-mile stretch; there, because every- 
one involved had not allowed for fog’s ability 
to lower an impenetrable curtain behind a 
hazy one, all the accidents occurred. 


It is rain, however, which usually creates 
the most rear-end collisions of any weather 
condition. Some motorists compensate for 
fog or snow by slowing down or avoid them 
by staying home. But in rain neither traffic 
volume nor speed is apt to be reduced. 
Especially in rush hours, during rainstorms, 
urban expressway patrolmen always brace 
for an epedemic of rear-end collision calls. 


4. Between-car distances. 


Actually, rear-end collisions may result from 
dozens of circumstances: A car halted par- 
tially on the roadway; failure to allow for 
local traffic beyond a hill or around a curve 
on country roads; bumper-riding before pass- 
ing; carrying over expressway speeds to 
secondary roads. The root-cause lies in three 
words, however—following too closely. 


At all times, by law, you must maintain be- 
tween-car-distances that are, in the words of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, “reasonable 
and prudent, having due regard for the speed 

. and the traffic upon and the conditions 


of the highway.” 


As translated in most states, this means at 
least one car length (15 feet for every 10 
miles an hour of speed. Some safety experts, 
though, in view of today’s speeds and con- 
gestion, recommend even greater intervals: 
A length-and-a-half for each 10 miles an 
hour until your speed exceeds 20; three car 
lengths per 10 miles an hour up to a speed 
of 60; and at 70, a total of 32 car lengths. 
Are these intervals ever enforced? 


“Almost never,” says James Stannard Baker, 
director of Research and Development for the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
“except by arrests made after collision. Police, 
frankly, lack a practical way of enforcing 
them.” 


Several years ago, Baker suggested police 
attempt to clock intervals by standing by the 
roadside with a stopwatch. Drivers following 
at closer than one-second intervals would 
be warned, or even arrested. Since this did 
not lend itself to use of moving patrol cars, 
it was never followed up. 


“What probably will be required,” says Baker, 
“is some mechanism on the order of that 
now used to check speeds. Meantime, we also 
need to study the problem in considerable 
depth from other angles.” 


One is the “bunching tendency” of motorists 
on expressways. It has been found, for 
instance, that in heavy traffic, when a driver 
does attempt to maintain proper interval, 
invariably an auto from an adjoining lane 
cuts in front—halving the car-to-car distance. 
Thus, everyone crowds closer to others, as 
. defense against lane-hoppers if nothing 
else. 


Increased consciousness of how stopping dis- 
dances vary with conditions also is essential, 
according to Edward R. Klamm, accident 
prevention director for the Allstate Insurance 
Companies. 


“For example,” says Klamm, “on wet pave- 
ment you need to remember you'll need 
almost twice the normal stopping space. 
On a pavement strewn with loose gravel your 
tires will grip only half as well as usual.” 


On most downhill grades, he recommends, 
allow double the normal stopping distance. 
An on old pavement, because it’s apt to be 
worn smooth, as well as excessively spattered 
with oil drippings, remember tires don’t grip 
as well as on new, grittier concrete, especially 
when wet. 


Other important points: 


—Know where you are in relation to all 
traffic at all times; avoid getting into “traffic 
packs.” 


—Use hand signals freely in dense traffic; 
relay signals of those ahead to those behind. 
Signal continuously 100 feet in advance of 


a maneuver; a quarter-mile on high-speed 
roadways. . 


—When stopping, flash your stoplights by 
pumping brakes; if pulling over, get com- 
pletely off the roadway. 


—If unavoidably halted on the highway, or 
at the scene of an accident, run at least 
100 yards back along the shoulder and warn 
traffic with flares or a flashlight by night, or 
circular waving of a scarf or handkerchief 
by day. 


If police could enforce the traffic law that 
forbids following too closely, the accident 
toll could be cut drastically. Police can’t do 
it. That leaves it up to us, the motorists. 


ANNUAL DUES BILLING 


The DEADLINE for payment of dues is Jan- 
uary 31, 1962. Members whose dues have 
not been paid by that date will be auto- 
matically dropped from the roster, they will 
not receive Panorama after the February issue 
and will no longer be on the mailing list. 


Increase in Dues. The Board of Directors 
voted an INCREASE of Dues for 1962. The 
Annual Membership Dues for 1962 are 
$15.00. Of this amount, $10 is retained by 
National PCA, $4.00 is returned to the Re- 
gions and $1.00 is paid into the premium for 
the PCA Insurance Policy. 


Dues Prorated. We make but one billing for 
the entire fiscal year 1962. Invoices have been 
rendered so that all members will be Paid Up 
through December 1962. Thus, if you joined 
PCA later than January of 1961, your invoice 
oe a made for an amount LESS than 


EXAMPLE: 
If you joined PCA in June 1961, your 
Membership card reads “. . . in Good Stand- 


ing Until May 31, 1962.” 


You have been billed for the balance of 
the year, 1962, June through December, 
(7 months) at the NEW monthly rate of 
$1.25 per month ($8.75) ... and your new 
Membership card would read “. . . . in 
Good Standing Until December 31, 1962.” 


Should you choose not to pay the invoice 
as rendered, you will be automatically 
dropped from the roster as of May 31, 1962, 
and will not receive Panorama after that 
date. We will not send you a reminder in 
May that your Membership is lapsing. 


Important: Please pay all invoices as rendered 
and PROMPTLY. THANKS! 


AMOUNT OF 1962 DUES............ $15.00 


DEADLINE FOR PAYMENT 
> January 31, 1962 











PORSCHE MAINTENANCE NOTES 
AND OPERATING TIPS 


Gasoline odor in the cockpit after refueling: 


Practice your contortions first, then look up 
under the dash to find the two sockets into 
which the front deck lid hinges retract. Lay 
a bead of Permatex or other caulking com- 
pound over any gaps found at the socket 
bases. This will seal off the luggage and fuel 
deck from the cockpit and get rid of the 
smell. 


Body leaks from the bottom 
during long run in the rain: 


During a run of several hours in the rain my 
Hardtop evidenced water under the floor 
mats. Going under the car (in the dry!) 
I found several seams on the belly pan that 
didn’t seem well sealed with undercoat. I laid 
a bead of Permatex on all suspect seams and 
generally smoothed it with my finger. The 
car seems watertight. 


High cost and low effectiveness 
of Porsche wiper blades: 


To beat this buy a pair of inserts for some 
popular American wiper. Disassemble the 
Porsche wiper blade unit far enough to get 
the rubber out of it. Now take the rubber out 
of the American insert and fit it into the 
Porsche item. This takes just a few minutes 
even though you will probably have to trim 
to length and may have to do some trimming 
of the backbone of the American rubber. Use 
a razor blade for this. Other tools required 
are a small screwdriver and pliers. Besides 
the cost saving here (about $1.50 a pair 
versus $5.00 a pair or thereabouts) I find the 
American rubber to be more resilient and 
better wiping. And heaven knows one needs 
good wiper blades on a Porsche. 


Poor rear license plate mounting: 


Place a neoprene or rubber water faucet 
washer between license plate and Porsche, 
one over each mounting screw. Cement two 
more near the top back of the plate. Now the 
plate will stand away from the body by the 
washer thickness and the breeding ground 
for corrosion and stains will be eliminated. 


Breaking tach and speedometer cables: 


One of the basic causes for overload and re- 
sultant breaking of these cables is inadequate 
lubrication of the input shaft bushings in the 
tach and speedometer. When the lubricant 
is dissipated drag too great for the cable 
builds up. When your tach or speedometer 
develops a waver or a noise lubrication is 
needed. If the noise or waver gets quite in- 
sistent, say during a trip, stop and discon- 
nect the cable involved under the dash. You'll 
save lots of money! At the next opportunity 
put a few drops of very light machine oil on 
the instrument’s input fitting. It’s best to 
remove the instrument to do this (but taking 
the tach out of a B is no small job); however, 
you can avoid that by loosening the instru- 
ment in its mount and rotating it so the 
fitting isn’t pointing downward. Use a small 
screwdriver to rotate the input shaft and 
work the oil in. I have confirmed this prob- 
lem and analysis on tear-down of a tach and 
a speedometer and have forestalled the loss 
of cables with it in 5 instances, the overhaul 
or replacement of the tach in 2 instances. 


Wildly erratic speedometer: 


Where the speedometer comes out of the 
backing plate of the left front suspension a 
rather long split-type collar is used to hold 
the cable in place. On my 59 coupe I found 
that somehow this collar had come out of 
its seat; the insecure mounting of cable then 
resulted in the erratic instrument reading. 
When I seated the collar properly the problem 
was solved. 


Cramped quarters in the back seat 
for your children: 


Take the seat back (plural for 356Bs) and 
give the children some pillows for padding. 
This allows much more freedom of posture 
and on a drive of several hours the children 
will really appreciate it. Around home ours 
like to have the seat backs installed; on the 
road, no. It only takes moments and a 
screwdriver to comply with their wishes. 


Inconvenient operation of the wiper switch: 


Replace the Porsche push-pull switch with 
a flip type (toggle) switch. Select one of the 




















nicely made ones with a neat black tab 
handle used on several British cars. A switch 
with two entirely separate circuits is re- 
quired: one circuit ON and one OFF in each 
switch position. Some British wiper switches 
don’t come this way but you can open the 
switch up, sever the offending conductor and 
reassemble the switch. Enlargement of the 
switch mounting hole will be required. I 
mount the switch so the toggle movement is 
horizontal with ON to the left. Quick, easy 
operation is obtained when you want to run 
the wipers for only a few swipes. As a sub- 
stitute for a 62 model with multi-speed 
wipers you'll find this a real improvement. 
I appreciate it especially when driving in 
light rain or mist. Also, the toggle switch 
doesn’t make all the noise when operated 
that the original item does. 


Carrying items in the engine compartment: 


On trips where you need all available luggage 
space up front and inside, but you want to 
be sure to have your favorite oil available 
when you need it, rig up a carrier in the en- 
gine compartment. Use spring steel straps 
with tension latches such as found on many 
fire extinguisher mounts. My Hardtop is 
on a Kendall non-d oil diet with a Briggs filter 
in use. On a long trip coming up I don’t 
want to have to hunt for Kendall when I need 
it. Wish I had done this on a past transconti- 
nental trip in my other car. Ever try to find 
Castrol in, say Montana or North Dakota? 


Sudden high oil temperature: 


Assuming you find the sump level correct, 
check the engine fan intake grille first of 
all. I did this a few months ago and found 
it almost covered with a piece of the paper 
toweling used at service stations. Now no- 
body but me gets in there! Actually, my ex- 
perience occurred several days after the 
paper could have gotten in the engine com- 
partment, but the few very short trips in the 
meantime didn’t show the trouble clearly. 
The first few miles on the start of a thou- 
sand mile trip back home surely did! 


Packing lots of luggage in a Porsche: 


Whether you are going alone, in a twosome, 
or as a small family group (such as we have 
with our girls aged 8 and 10) the way to 
get lots of luggage in a Porsche is: Take the 
spare tire and lash it on the rear luggage or 
ski rack; assuming, of course, that you have 
one. The tire utilizes the space it occupies 
up front very poorly so when you put it out 
back a real space bonus is your up front. 
Besides, the spare is a lot less susceptible to 
wind and rain damage, etc., than your lug- 
gage. When packing the nose of a Porsche 
for greatest utility let the #1 item be a B-4 
bag in preference to a hard suitcase. (A B-4 
type bag is the fold-in-the-middle zippered 
fabric type so dear to the Air Force traveler). 
Around this stow other things in soft bags. 
Over the top of the load you can lay a suit 


or two or a coat in a pliofilm bag if you 
wish. A 7,000 mile 90 day trip and three 
2,000 mile two week trips with our family 
(two girls aged 8 and 10) has provided this 
procedure for me. 


J. R. Lillethun, Potomac Region 
DO IT YOURSELF UPHOLSTERY 


Speedsters, being somewhat less than weath- 
erproof, have a tendency to collect rain, snow, 
sand, dust, dirt, sunlight, and sundry other 
substances. It is rather obvious that these 
conditions are not optimum for preservation 
of upholstery, especially if the car is used 
extensively. Seams tend to rip from stress 
and rotting, water may buckle the fabric on 
the instrument panel after a good rain, and 
things generally take on a ratty appearance. 


I decided to take a chance on my abilities 
and reupholster the interior. My enthusiasm 
was heightened by the fantastic estimates of 
reupholstering that I had encountered from 
time to time. I actually heard of one quota- 
tion of $50 per seat. Adding doors, instru- 
ment panel, etc., would bring this price to 
$150 or more. Because the vinyl fabric can 
be purchased for about $30 for the whole 
job, the cost differential for a home-type job 
seemed worth the effort. 


It is extremely doubtful that any American 
firms make a backed plastic material that 
will closely match the German fabric orig- 
inally installed, so the best idea is to do 
the whole job at once. It can be done with 
512 yards of 54-inch material. For a long- 
lasting installation, purchase a good quality 
supported vinyl upholstery material, prefer- 
ably in a weight used for institutional appli- 
cations. Examples are U. S. Rubber’s Heavy 
Weight Naugahyde and Goodyear’s heavy 
duty Boltaflex. Both come in a wide range 
of colors and textures to match your car and 
your tastes. Bolta’s Vinelle and Premier 
Naugahyde are two new types of vinyls; they 
consist of a standard-weight face and back 
with a thin layer of polyurethane foam 
sandwiched between. The whole is bonded 
together for durability. Being thick, these 
fabrics may be too heavy for a home sewing 
machine, but a little experimentation may 
prove to you that you can use them. Their 
advantage lies in their super softness, as 
compared to other vinyls. The finish side 
feels like kid gloves and is very pleasant. 


The first step is to strip the old upholstery 
from the car. The door panels can be un- 
screwed after the handles and the rolled edg- 
ing at the top have been removed. The 
handles must be taken off by driving out the 
retaining pins. You'll also probably have to 
chew up the plastic plates beneath the 
handles in the process, so order yourself a 
new pair. The top edging must be stripped 
of material, but the big panels may be left 
as they are—you can cover over them with 
no ill effects. 








On the dash, the first step is to remove the 
gauges so that there will be space to work 
behind the panel. The windshiled (and sup- 
porting posts, if possible) and the “chicken 
bar” must also be removed. It will then be 
possible to remove the instrument hood and 
the padded roll by unbolting them behind the 
panel. All that you'll need for this operation 
are a small wrench or pliers and long, thin 
fingers. Remove the defroster vent covers, 
too. The fabric can now be peeled from the 
body of the dash panel. Strip the metal welt 
from the rolled pads, cut the stitches holding 
the fabric to them, and untack the material 
from the little curved hood. 


The basic frame from the seat consists of a 
pressed steel shell in the general form of 
the finished item. Little points are punched 
out around the periphery to hold the fabric 
in place. The fabric, in turn, holds the 
padding in place in most cases. Stripping 
of the seat begins with the removal of the 
carpeting from the back and lower sides 
along with the black scrim underneath. This 
carpeting is stitched to the vinyl and glued 
to the steel shell. It may be peeled off after 
the stitching has been cut. Unhook and cut 
loose the seat cushion, unhook and peel off 
the back cushion with its vent liner panels, 
then unhook the wing panels. If possible, 
leave the wing padding on the frame when 
you take off the fabric. 


Any preparations needed before reupholster- 
ing will be more or less obvious. The main 
trouble spots are the instrument panel and 
the metal formers of the upper door edging. 
The metal tends to rust beneath the fabric 
in these areas, so they should be sanded and 
repainted if necessary. Anything else that 
you may find should also be corrected at this 
point. 


Now cut apart all panels that are composed 
of more than one piece. It will be easier 
later if you cut them along the seams; then, 
when you're marking the pattern around 
these pieces, it will be easy to mark the seam 
positions directly onto the new fabric. Be 
sure to put index and identification marks 
on all pieces so that they can be sewed to- 
gether in the proper sequence and relation- 
ship. In cutting, it will help if all of the fabric 
can be laid out at one time. The pieces can 
then be laid out for pattern marking, and 
you can be sure that you'll not run out of 
material. Position each piece where it will 
be cut, trace its outline on the vinyl leaving 
at least %4” around each seam, and cut away. 


A little experience means a lot when work- 
ing with this type of fabric, so things will be 
much easier if you do the doors first, then 
the instrument panel, and, finally, the seats. 
But, before you go any farther, find yourself 
a lot of contact cement (Pliobond works the 
best of any that I tried), a brush with which 
to apply it, some heavy linen, polished cotton, 
or nylon thread, a medium-duty stapler, a 
heavy needle (a curved upholsterer’s needle 
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is best), and your wife’s sewing machine. 
The only item that may give any real trouble 
is the last, but you can reasure your frau 
that her machine will handle the vinyl fabric 
without undue difficulty. 


Should you find that any of the padding needs 
replacement, you can pick up cotton felt (not 
the fluffy stuff) for firmness, polyurethane 
foam for medium firmness, or latex foam 
rubber for real luxury at an upholstery sup- 
ply shop or department store. There’s not 
much that can be done if the rubberized hair 
seat cushion needs replacement because it’s 
molded to shape. The best course would seem 
to be to build it up with padding. 


Now you can start putting everything to- 
gether. The door panels need nothing more 
than to be cemented into place. Simply 
follow the instructions given by the manu- 
facturer of the cement and apply it to the 
inside edges of the backing panel and to the 
corresponding surfaces of the fabric. The 
rolled edge panel is somewhat more tricky. 
First it must be glued at the top, inside the 
metal former. When this bond has set firmly, 
stretch the fabric around to the bottom and 
cement it in place there. Then cement firmly 
at the ends of the former, stretching the 
material around the corners and smoothing 
it as much as possible. Cutting holes for the 
side curtain sockets is the final and most 
exacting operation. Using a razor blade or 
very sharp knife, cut the holes to the correct 
shape slightly smaller than the rim of the 
socket. The elasticity of the vinyl will make 
the cutouts fit snugly around the sockets. 


The dashboard is somewhat more difficult. 
It is composed of some compound surfaces, 
so be sure that the adhesive that you are 
using is applied correctly and will hold firmly 
upon contact (this is why I suggest contact 
cement—it would take days for this part if 
you had to hold a few square inches in place 
until an ordinary glue had set). Be sure 
that there is an excess of material all around 
—you can subtract some, but you'll never 
be able to make a small piece grow. Excess 
is also desirable on the piece for the instru- 
ment hood so that there will be some material 
on which to pull. There is a lot of stretching 
and pulling to be done when covering this 
hood, so try to find a third hand. If unavail- 
able, you'll just have to get along with two, 
but this is where the stapler comes into its 
own. A medium-duty stapling gun will allow 
you to hold the fabric with one hand and 
fasten it with the other. Tacking on the 
covering a la Reutter would doubtless be 
more desirable to the purist and the profes- 
sional reupholsterer, but it’s also a lot harder. 
To re-cover the padded strips, simply sew the 
fabric in place as the original was, then 
glue on the metal trim strip. 


Now for the seat. To sew together the four 
pieces that make up each wing, first be sure 
that each seam line is clearly marked on the 
back of the fabric and that index marks are 


also in place so that the pieces can be prop- 
erly aligned. Next, make sure that the seam 
allowance on each piece is uniformly distant 
from the seam line and that these allowances 
are the same from piece to piece. In this way 
it will be possible to stitch along the correct 
line by matching the appropriate edges and 
following one guide line. Don’t worry when 
you find that the pieces do not match along 
the edges when laid flat; they must be aligned 
during sewing to produce the correct contour 
in the finished panel. The panel will resemble 
a rolled “U” when completed, and it will 
closely follow the shape of the steel frame. 
It's a little tricky to get this right, but 
patience will be a great help. In addition, 
the elasticity of the fabric will allow you to 
iron out any little discrepancies. 


The procedure for the back and seat cushions 
is similar, except that the vents in the back 
present a special problem. The straight edges 
of the back/vent liner seams can be done 
on the sewing machine with a little care, but 
the rounded ends must be done by hand 
unless you have a specialized machine built 
for this purpose. The job will be much more 
simple if the back panel is cut from the 
cutout to the seam line in three or four 
places at the top and bottom of each vent. 
This maneuver will enable you to stitch the 
vent liner to the back panel in the proper 
relationship. Here again, patience is a virtue. 


You will have noticed during disassembly 
that there is a stiff, curved wire sewed into 
each wing panel toward the center of the 
seat. This wire must-be attached to the new 
panels before assembly. To install the wings, 
fasten the wire in place by means of the 
appropriate hooks, then hook the fabric 
around the outer edge of the frame. This 
last operation should be started at the point 
of greatest curvature for best results. It will 
probably be necessary to unfasten, pull, and 
rehook a few times before a satisfactory 
result is achieved, but when everything is in 
place you'll be happy with it. 


The back panel must be attached to its pad- 
ding before installation. Put vent liners in 
position, then staple the fabric to the card- 
board backing, pulling it reasonably tight 
before fastening. To fasten the assembly in 
place, glue the vent liners in position on the 
outside of the frame, glue the bottom flap 
of the fabric to the frame, and roll over and 
hook the top. 


Some cord or heavy thread is used to tie the 
seat cushion to the frame through a couple 
of the numerous holes in the latter. It may 
also be cemented for extra adhesion. The 
loose front flap is hooked under the frame. 
I hope that you didn’t stitch it to the padding 
along with the sides and back as I did on 
one seat. 


Glue the carpeting in place on the back and 
lower sides before sewing it to the vinyl. 
This stitching should be done on the under- 
side of the carpeting so that it will not show 


when the thread is drawn tight. Stitch the 
black scrim to the front seat cushion flap 
when the carpeting is in place. 


There—it’s done. What about the cushion 
on the jump seat? Well, spring arrived be- 
fore. that chore was done, but you can re- 
upholster it by drawing on your experience 
and following the same dictum on which this 
whole project is based: take it apart, see 
what makes it tick, and reassemble, using 
the old pieces as cutting patterns. 


Here are a few final notes: First, be careful 
if you work with nylon thread; it knots and 
kinks on the machine if not watched closely, 
and it cannot be broken by hand (you'll only 
succeed in cutting your finger). And, if you 
use cotton, be sure that it is a good quality 
thread with a tight twist. Second, use a gauge 
of not more than ten stitches per inch or 
the vinyl will tear when stress is applied. 
Third, you will notice no mention of the 
welts originally used in the upholstering 
process. The originals are too chewed up for 
re-use, and it’s quite a job to make new strips, 
although you may find a solid plastic variety 
if you look far enough. However, the welts 
complicate the sewing greatly, and they are 
not really necessary. 


Now the upholstery looks like a million 
dollars and you’ve saved enough money to 
buy new carpeting for the interior. Doesn't 
the old stuff look terrible alongside the new 
upholstery? Well, perhaps we can let you 
know about that project when it’s completed 
in a year or so. 

Art Frederick 

Hudson-Champlain 


JUMPY TACH 


The tachometer in my 59 coupe definitely 
had the quivers. And in cold weather it would 
grate miserably for the first few minutes 
of running. 


It was not reassuring to find that after dis- 
connecting the cable at the engine I could 
not turn the littke square end with my 
fingers, even with a pair of pliers. Light oil 
dripped into each end of the cable did nothing 
to quiet the noise or the nervous needle. 
Unfortunately, the tachometer end of the 
cable seemed to be crimped together so that 
I could not withdraw the cable from its 
sheath to lubricate it. 


Another year went by, and I became des- 
perate. After disconnecting the cable at 
both ends, I found that the brass sleeve at 
the tachometer end could be twisted and 
pulled off the cable sheath with two pliers. 
It was important to twist so as to tighten 
the strands of the sheath. (Peel back the 
plastic cover to see the lay of the strands. ) 
Once the brass sleeve was clear of the sheath, 
the sleeve and the entire 12-foot length of 
cable could be easily etxracted from the 
tachometer end. But before letting this oily 
snake out, I spread some old, clean news- 
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papers on the floor and seats to keep the cable 
and the seats clean. 


I found that the cable itself was covered 
with a plastic tube over the tachometer half 
of its length. At each end of this covering 
the plastic had torn and wrapped itself into 
a little lump. These lumps, of course, inter- 
fered with the free revolving of the cable. I 
further reasoned that such lumps, if removed, 
would reappear if cold weather or flexure 
split or tore the ends of the remaining plastic. 
Therefore, I split the plastic covering with 
a razor blade over its entire length and care- 
fully (I didn’t want to put a permanent kink 
in the cable) stripped it off. Now I had a 
cable just like the one in my ’54, which 
always ran well. 


I greased the cable lightly with thin grease 
and molybdenum disulphide (think of cold 
weather and heavy grease!) and reinserted it 
into the sheath. Finally, I had to twist and 
push the brass sleeve over the tachometer 
end of the sheath as it was in the beginning. 
(I was unable to resist the temptation to try 
to sort of screw the brass sleeve onto the 
strands and they began to bend every 
which way. Error!) I made sure that no 
jagged inside edges of the sheath would 
remain to irritate the cable inside. 


Now I can turn the cable in its sheath from 
the engine end with bare fingers, and while 
driving, the tachometer needle points serenely 
at the existing Umkehrungen pro Minute. 


R. H. Wentorf, Jr. 
Hudson-Champlain Region 


MORE ON 
SEAT BELTS 


A belt around your waist keeps you from 
losing your pants. A seat belt in your car 
can keep you from losing your life. 


A 1954 Porsche was cruising down the 
Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike at 55 m.p.h. 
Suddenly, a 1961 Ford made an illegal 
U-turn, planning to exit on an entrance 
to the highway. 


Reaction time plus braking time for a Porsche 
traveling at 55 m.p.h. is approximately 200 
feet. The car stopped in 40 feet. Upon im- 
pact, the rear end lifted to an approximate 
45 degree angle, and, at the same time, the 
entire car spun 180 degrees on its front end. 


The Porsche was totaled. The driver, Art 
Fihelly, received a 16 stitch gash across the 
top of his eyelids and bruises across his 
abdomen. The bruises were caused by the 
seat belt which saved his life. 


Hitting the Ford on a perpendicular angle 
was like hitting a still object. Had the driver 
not been wearing a seat belt, he would have 
continued in motion at the speed of the car 
until he was stopped by an object. This 
would have probably resulted in a punctured 
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chest from the steering wheel, two broken 
legs, and being thrown through the wind- 
shield if he did not first hit the roof. 


The 6 foot, 3 inch, 205 pound driver was 
held by a four inch jet-aircraft type seat belt. 
The belt was secured to the uni-body car by 
going through the sheet metal floor and being 
fastened to a 3 by 18 inch steel plate %ths 
of an inch thick. Two lock bolts held the 
plate and seat belts to the body of the car. 


You can put seat belts in any car. The 
Hickok Manufacturing Co. produces a kit 
including two belts and necessary fixtures 
for approximately $25. It is possible to install 
these belts yourself.! 


Ralph Meige, Vice President of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Companies, said that, “Ap- 
proved seat belts can eliminate at least 30 
per cent of the crash fatalities and minimize 
upwards of 60 per cent of all crash injuries.” ? 
The Indiana State Police accident investiga- 
tions concluded after investigating 130 fatal 
accidents in a time period of 3 months, that 
“69 per cent of the deaths could definitely 
have been prevented by them.” % 


Stop and compare. Seat belts are cheaper 
than a cemetery lot. A lot can cost you your 
life. 


1 Kearney, Paul T. I Drive the Turnpikes and 
Survive. (New York 1956), p. 39. 

2 Ibid. p. 33. 

3 Ibid. p. 33. 


Jim Fowler, Potomac Region 


MORE HELPFUL HINTS 


Place black plastic pressure-sensitive tape, 1 
or 142 inches wide, over the openings of your 
jacking stirrups. This will keep out dirt, 
grime, and water, an almost impossible 
combination to remove in below-zero weather. 
The tape is inconspicious, and strips off 
easily. 


Scraping and brushing off dirt and mud to 
check or repair undercoating in wheel walls 
is a dirty procedure. The wheel must be 
removed for good access. This exposes the 
brake drum and running gear to abnormally 
dirty conditions. To protect them, use one 
of the plastic garment bags that come with 
your dry cleaning. The bag is dustproof, 
easy to handle, stays in place (perhaps better 
with the help of some cellulose or masking 
tape), takes some abuse, is easy to remove 
and dispose of, and doesn’t cost anything. 


Paul R. Heinmiller 
Hudson-Champlain Region 








Treffen 
TALK ir 


TWO MEN IN A BOAT 


It seems that Lt. Col. Frank Beckett, formerly 
President of the Kentucky Region and one 
of the original founders of the Porsche Club 
of America, received orders for duty in 
France. 


Aboard ship he ran into, of all people, an- 
other Porsche driver. This P.D. told Frank 
that there was another PCAer aboard. So 
when Frank looked him up it turned out to 
be another ex-regional PCA President, none 
other than Maj. John Pepperdene, first Presi- 
dent of PCA Monterey Bay. 


So, as so often happens, Franky and Johnny 
are all hot and bothered to start a PCA Re- 
gion in France. As a starter they are plan- 
ning to greet the PCA Treffeners when we ar- 
rive at Stuttgart April 2nd and then convoy 
us to Paris where they are arranging cocktail 
parties, etc., etc. More about these plans 
later. 


Looking over the Entry list, we’ve got them 
young and old. Martha Schweighofer (she 
of Parade Trophy Winning Fame) is perhaps 
the oldest aboard, admitting to 83 more or 
less. Charles and Jimmy Day, sons of Max 
Day, San Joaquin Prexy are just hitting their 
teens while Doc Olson, Seattle and Frank 
Aukerman, S. Dakota are bringing their 
teen-age daughters along. 


There will be two honeymon couples aboard, 
about 15 M.D.’s, and 6 Regional Presidents, 
past or present. They're coming from 24 
states and one PCAer all the way from On- 
tario, Canada. 


As you can see from the photo, you'll get 
your first taste of genuine German draught 
BIER aboard our LUFTHANSA 707 Boeing 










Jet. Of course you can have Champagne if 
you prefer! This is just an inkling of the 
many good things in store for us when we 
take off on April 1 for the IV PCA Treffen... 
more later. 


Bill Sholar, Potomac Region 
GERMAN LESSON 


For some odd, strange and peculiar reason, 
there are still too many PCAers who don’t 
know how to pronounce the name of the car 
they drive! So here (again) is a quick lesson 
in German! 


All vowels and consonants are pronounced 
in the German language. So PORSCHE is a 2- 
syllable word and pronounced POR-SHUH. 
It sounds the same as the girl’s name PORTIA. 


You may occasionally hear a South German 
slur the last syllable so that it is almost silent. 
However . . . PORSCHE does not rhyme with 
BORTSCH but is a 2-syllable word. 


GEAR CHOICE 


Due to increased demand, you may now 
order a choice of Gear Ratios at no additional 
charge. Here they are: 


Standard for U.S. Optional at No Extra Chg. 





741/2A 741/0A 741/8A 
11:34 11:34 11:34 
17:30 17:30 17:30 
23:26 23:26 22:27 
27:23 27:22 26:23 


741/8A is especially recommended for Super 
90 and competition. It is also ideal for East 
Coast driving where top speeds are limited. 
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PCA PERSONALITY 





PAUL HEINMILLER 


Paul R. Heinmiller, President of the Hudson- 
Champlain Region, has been named Editor 
of Porsche Panorama, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles Beidler, Jr., President 
of PCA. 


Heinmiller is a Communications Consultant 
with General Electric’s Manufacturing Engi- 
neering Service, Schenectady, N.Y. He was 
named to that position on January 1, 1961. 


Previous to that, he headed a study of tech- 
nical communications for the Company's 
General Engineering Laboratory. 


Heinmiller also served as Editor and Man- 
aging Editor, General Electric Review, be- 





tween 1952 and 1959. 


Heinmiller was graduated from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1942 
with a BS degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Following graduation, he joined the 
General Electric Test Course in Schenectady. 





From 1943 until 1946, Heinmiller was in- 
struction book writer on General Electric tur- 
bosuperchargers and jet engines at the Com- 
pany’s River Works, Lynn, Mass. 


From then until his assignment on the 
Review, he held positions in the General Elec- 
tric News Bureau, Schenectady, and in the 
Company’s Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Department. 


He is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Society of Technical 
Writers and Publishers, and National Associa- 
tion of Science Writers. 


Heinmiller and his wife, the former Louise 
Woodruff, their daughter Paulyn and son, 
Glenn, reside on Oakridge Drive, West Hill, 
Schenectady 6. 


Heinmiller owns a 1956 1600S Speedster, his 
first Porsche, and joined the Hudson-Cham- 
plain Region in November 1959. He was 
elected President in April 1961. 





EMPI’S 





EUROPEAN MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 








CATALOG and MOTORING GUIDE 


P.0. BOX 668 RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA “%{l _INTEGRITY 


Colorful NEW 


ONLY $71.00 


Includes 12 Monthly Supplements 


Purchase Price To Be Applied 
On Your First Order of $10.00 
or More. Contains Valuable In- 
formation On How to Get Peak 
Performance From Your Car. 


EMPI Means 
PRODUCT 










‘ 
\ 


















ACTUAL SIZE 
% INCH THICK 


LUGGAGE CINCHER with 6 


ALL-PURPOSE KLAMP LAMP, 
legs. Holds luggage on rack 


for night rallying or trouble 


or inside. Heavy nylon elastic lamp. Adjustable with 12 ft. 
cord with spring hooks. 


cord. Clamps anywhere. 


$3.95 $4.50 


THE Eve OF tHE CAR 
THE SEARCHLIGHT 


switch whee! 
Cap ring Handle 





ADJUSTABLE SPOT and DRIVING LIGHT 
Attaches Inside on Windshield 
Fits Flat or Curved Glass 


This famous HELPHOS Spotlight is indispensable for night touring or 
Rallyes. Easily mounted to inside of windshields, flat or curved. 
Swivels in large or small radius and can be used as hand-lamp for 
any direction. Has special switch for continuous or flash lighting. 
Comes in Ivory, Black, Gray, Green, Blue and 6 or 12 volt. State 


$12.95 


second color choice. 
Complete with cord and plug 


BEHIND THE WINDSHIELD 


COVERS ENTIRE FLOOR BOARD 


We've just received a shipment of these new 
Mats from Holland. They are carefully cut to 
fit the Porsche snugly. On both sides, the 
Mats fit and cover the entire floor-board. 

The 3% inch thick mats will give a lot of insu- 
lation from the cold and absorb dirt, water 
or snow. You can take them out and shake 
them clean occasionally, and they'll wear a 
long, long time. 

Choose from Red, Black, Natural, Blue or 
Green, these beautiful colors will give your 


Porsche that “Concours look.’ Be sure to 
state second color choice when ordering. 
Set of 2 Pcs. for front $10.85 


NEW 


£ WRITE FOR 
] 2 FREE LITERATURE 











For Navigators with “Cold Feet’ 
IMPORTED FOOT WARMER 


They call them Fusspack in Germany, these handy Foot 
Warmers are ideal for the Navigator who gets cold feet. 
They‘re made of beige leatherette and lined throughout 
with toasty warm cotton fleece. Put both feet in, shoes 
and all, zip up and get comfortable. Ideal for spec- 
tators, too. Can be used as insulated bag to carry stuff 
in. Have only a few .. . while they last 














Musical Notes 
for Driving Safety 


Enjoy Driving More with Air Horns by 


FIAMM 
HEAR them before you buy! 


Send $.75 for a recording, 45 RPM, of these 
famous FIAMM Horn sounds. More than 12 dif- 
ferent sounds and tunes. Complete with descrip- 
tive literature and prices. HEAR them in your 
living room and then make your selection. 
$.75 refunded with purchase. 











INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE IMPORTS 


POST OFFICE BOX 3096 





ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 

































This is what happens sometimes at the Porsche Ski Treffen in Zurs, Aus- 
tria. PCA-ers will join with other Porche Club members from all over the 
world as they gather for a week end of fun and frolic in the snow at this 
famous Alpine ski resort. 
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